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SYRINGA 

AND    OTHER    VERSES 

A  CHILD'S   SUMMER  EVENING 

In  the  thick  grass  the  crowding  daisies  lie 
Stars  fallen  from  heaven  to  a  viridian  sky, 
Black  chimney-sweepers,  speedwell  burning  blue, 
Milky-stalked  dandelions  of  bravest  hue. 

These  stars  will  close,  when  others  are  begun 
Their  petals  drooping  with  the  setting  sun. 
Already  are  the  heavy-headed  flowers 
Counting  the  waning  of  the  warmer  hours. 

Into  the  foxglove  bells  our  fingers  twine 

Silkier  than  Solomon  in  garments  fine  : 

It  were  to  sleep  in  Sybaritish  bed 

In  this  green  field-grass  to  lay  down  one's  head. 

The  pungent  smell  of  herbs  within  hot  hands 
Is  better  far  than  scents  from  foreign  lands — 
Strong  wild  green  fennel,  odorous  of  delight, 
Faint  powdery-smelling  daisies  dainty  white. 

Might  we  but  stay,  the  whole  long  summer  through. 
Sleeping  beneath  the  moon,  and  drenched  with  dew 
We  should  see  fairies,  brushing  rainbow  wings, 
Diaphanous,  tender,  flitting,  mothlike  things. 


The  chestnuts  coral  red,  the  laburnums  gold 
Would  whisper  secrets  rich  and  manifold, 
The  little  bats  confess  their  curious  plight 
And  why  they  only  wander  in  the  night. 

The  sobbing  throstle  calls  through  evening  mild 
Sweetness  past  bearing  to  the  listening  child ; 
So  wild,  so  pure,  divinely  gurgling, 
So  sad  that  last  clear  note  of  evening  ! 

Signal  for  bed,  for  now  a  nurserymaid, 

With  harvest-coloured  hair,  calls  down  the  glade. 

Not  scoldingly,  as  on  a  colder  day 

But  coaxing  us  within  a  gentler  way. 

Singing  the  sweetest  songs  of  long  ago 
Of  barley-sheaves  and  sails  and  west-winds  low, 
And  so  we  hasten,  lest  a  wintrier  mood 
Should  summon  us  to  night  and  solitude. 

The  crooning  twilight  gathers  each  white  wall 
And  softly,  lovingly,  the  shadows  fall. 
Until  the  day  has  glimmered  to  its  close 
The  full  round  world  laid  like  a  shut-up  rose. 


A  CHILD'S   WINTER  EVENING 

The  smothering  dark  engulfs  relentlessly 
With  nightmare  tread  approaching  steadfastly  ; 
All  horrors  thicken  as  the  daylight  fails 
And,  is  it  wind,  or  some  lost  ghost  that  walls  ? 

Tongue  cannot  tell  the  stories  that  beset, 

With  livid  pictures  blackness  dense  as  jet, 

Or  that  wild  questioning,  whence  we  are,  and  why, 

If  death  is  darkness,  and  why  I  am  I. 

The  children  look  through  the  uneven  pane 
Out  to  the  world,  to  bring  them  joy  again  ; 
But  only  snowflakes  melting  into  mire 
Without,  within  the  red  glow  of  the  fire. 

They  long  for  something  wonderful  to  break 
This  long-drawn  winter  wistfulness,  and  take 
Shape  in  the  darkness  ;  threatening  like  Fate 
There  comes  a  hell-like  crackling  from  the  grate. 

But  hand  in  hand  they  urge  themselves  anear 
And  watch  the  cities  burning  bright  and  clear  ; 
Faces  diabolical  and  cliffs  and  halls 
And  strangely  pinnacled,  molten  castle  walls. 

Tall  figures  flicker  on  the  ceiling  stark 
Then  grimly  fade  into  one  ominous  dark  ; 
Dream  terrors  iron-bound  throng  on  them  apace. 
And  dusk  with  fire,  and  flames  with  shadows  race. 
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RETURN 

When  I  came  back  I  found  most  things  as  I  left 

them, 
I  could  still  climb  the  wall  by  the  garden  door, 
I  could  measure  the  path  without  looking, 
My  feet  found  the  way  instinctively  aright ; 
And  I  knew  where  the  flowers  all  grew,  the  clump 

of  spiraea. 
The  bushes,  the  roses,  the  darkest  delphinium. 
I  walked  from  room  to  room  lightly  and  carelessly, 
As  a  sure-footed  animal  taken  away  in  old  age 
Returning  knows  the  height  of  the  steps  and  the 

windows 
And  can  spring  where  it  dared  not  spring  in  a  distant 

home. 
I  had  known  the  fear  of  strange  unfriendly  places 
And  now  again  knew  the  certainty  of  long-familiar 

walks, 
The  utter  safety  of  all  things  loved  from  childhood. 
I  went  out  among  the  people,  the  kindly  people  I 

understood. 
Who  greet  even  the  stranger  in  passing. 
I  met  a  man  with  flowers  which  he  bore  to  the  church- 
yard, 
The  day  was  sunny  :  he  said,  "  I  feel  it  warm 
But  there's  a  breeze  on  yon  hill,"  he  said,  "  and  it's 

fine  for  a  Sunday 
To    be    weather    like    this,   when    all    us    folks  is 

abroad." 
He  did  not  know  me  ;  he  spoke — as  he'd  speak  to  a 

stranger. 
I  met  a  woman  whose  name  I  knew,  and  her  face, 

little  altered. 
Told  me  that  she  should  know  me,  even  as  I  knew 

her. 
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I  greeted  her,  she  answered,  she  was  one  of  a  kindly 

people. 
She  said,  "  Are  all  well  at  home  ?  "    And  then  I 

answered,  "  All  well." 
There  were  none  at  home,  she  didn't  know  me,  she 

too  had  forgotten  ; 
She   had   said   what   she   thought   was  best,   when 

memory  told  her 
Nothing  of  face  or  voice,  nothing  of  me  : 
Eagerly  looking,  I  turned  to  each  face  I  remembered 
Eagerly  speaking  in  greeting — and  yet  no  one  knew 

me  ; 

So  then  I  went  back  to  the  dear  old  house  that 
responded. 


II 


THE  ANSWER 

It  will  not  come  to  me — 

Though  the  chestnut  boughs  hang  heavDy 

And  waxen  flowers  breathe  thick  in  the  evening  air ; 

WTien  the  poplar  shivers  white 

And  a  white  moon  gleams  to  the  night 

A  spell  is  set :  a  veil  drawn  ever3rwhere. 

Once  in  a  bluebell  wood 
Crowded  with  every  memory 
And  hazy  with  refracted  light  from  flowers, 
To  the  darkness  overhead 
Nearly  the  word  was  said 

In  the  thrush's  call  to  his  mate  through  twilight 
hours. 

Always  a  little  away — 

We  run  our  courses  ritually, 

Plaining  of  winds,  and  candles  in  the  skies  ; 

And  the  priest  speaks  benison 

And  slowly,  one  by  one, 

Calls  us  to  make  our  Evening  Sacrifice. 
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COWARDICE 

There  are  eyes  which  tell  too  much,  they  hold  one 

and  pain  one  by  their  suffering — 

They  should  be  caged  and  covered  with   darkened 

glass,  not  bare  like  an  uncovered  nerve. 

Like  an  animal  that  appeals  when  we  cannot  help  it, 

trusting  that  we  are  omnipotent ; — 

We,  poor  inconstant  cowards,  who  fail  everything  but 

ourselves,  we  who  are  not  worthy  even  of  ourselves, 

and  of  those  powers  that  we  have. 

Such  eyes  this  woman  had,  dumbly  petitioning 
though  she  knew  it  not,  asking  for  more  than  could 
be  given. 

Like  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  makes  love  that  cannot 
be  returned  : — like  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  too,  in  the 
same  circumstances  ; — but  this  woman  could  not  have 
shown  her  soul  so  unconsciously  except  to  another 
woman,  and  that  was  part  of  the  pity  of  it. 

She  said,  "  I  wish  you  could  come  again."  She  lived 
where  people  seldom  came.  She  had  enjoyed  a  short 
intercourse.  She  loved  so  many  things  that  one 
loved  oneself,  and  she  seldom  saw  people  who  under- 
stood. 

0  the  pity  and  the  loneliness  of  it !  Her  eyes  were 
naked :  she  did  not  know,  and  she  was  not  ashamed, 
but  the  tragedy  of  those  poignant  eyes  was  de- 
vastating. 

1  said,  "  I  will  come  back  to-morrow  if  I  can,"  just 
to  tide  over  the  disappointment  until  after  I  had 
gone.  I  could  have  gone  again,  but  did  not.  I  was 
glad  that  the  parting  was  over. 
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I  think  I  was   afraid  that  she  would  like  me,  and 

give  me  the  responsibility  of  being  liked. 

This  was  cowardice,  fear  of  incurring  obligations  of 

honour. 

But  she  was  alone.  So  many  are  alone — one  might 
be  that  oneself.  This  is  cowardice  too,  and  super- 
stition.    One  must  not  be  controlled  by  cowardice. 

But  of  the  two  cowardices  which  is  the  greater  ? 

Anyway,  I  did  not  go  back. 

She  would  expect  me  again  for  several  days. 
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SYRINGA 

When  you  were  here  you  asked  me 
If  I  liked  the  sweet  scent  of  syringa  ; 
I  said,  No  :  any  scent  but  that 
Of  the  heavy  white  mock-orange  flower  ! 
But  now  you  are  gone  I  remember 
There  is  only  one  blossom-scent 
That  I  love,  the  sweet  breath  of  syringa. 
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MARBLED   PAPER 

Marbled  paper  ! — how  the  sight  took  me  back 
To  the  strange  Uttle  shop,  and  the  fitting-room 
With  the  sham-classic  walls,  and  the  dressmaker 
Dead,  long  dead,  or  superannuated. 
Who  made  me  a  stiff  pink  frock  long  ago 
In  the  funny  little  twisted  town. 
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THE  LAME  CAT 

With  thumbs  that  have  nearly  become  a  secondary 

paw 
The  Httle  deformed  cat  limps  to  me, 
Less  prehensile  than  the  ordinary  cat. 
With  a  gift  that  is  a  source  of  misery  and  danger 
Because  strangers  chivy  and  pursue  her ; 
A  little  cat  that  kind  friends  should  have  drowned 

at  her  birth — 
For  she  limps,  and  is  a  tragic  little  cat. 
And  she  mews  to  me  piteously  and  plaintively. 
To  me  who  am  one  of  her  few  friends 
And  would  be  kinder  perhaps  if  I  killed  her  ! — 
And  she  raises  her  charming  little  face  to  me 
So  that  I  forget  her  uncanny  little  hands. 
Gazes  at  me  with  those  strange  deep  eyes, 
Green  below  with  a  faint  blue  light  in  them — 
You  could  almost  call  her  a  blue-eyed  cat : 
Eyes  with  the  pathos  of  a  cripple. 
With  all  the  sorrow  of  the  ages. 
With  the  eloquence  of  the  dumb. 
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SONG 

What  should  I  miss  most  if  I  were  a  ghost  ? 

The  song  of  thrushes, 
So  sweet  and  full  and  clear 
At  night  and  morning  ; 

For  without  ears  how  could  I  hear  ? 

And  the  sight  of  the  summer  skies 

Bringing  the  day  to  me. 
The  glory  of  the  sun 
All  colour,  all  delight : — 

For  how  then  could  I  know  the  day  begun  ? 

And  the  voice  of  my  dear 

Which  is  as  the  song  of  thrushes, 

So  sweet,  so  clear, 

And  the  light  of  her  eyes 
My  day  to  me  : 

These  I  should  miss  most — 

O  saddest  of  all  things  to  be  a  ghost ! 
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THE  BLACKBIRD 

"  O  MY  darling,"  sang  the  blackbird 

"  O,  my  dear  !  " 
And  the  poet  heard  the  secret 

Attuned  for  her  ear  ; 
And  he  copied  the  song  again  and  again 

But  it  never  came  true, 
For  only  a  blackbird's  bride  could  teach  him 

The  way  that  the  blackbirds  woo. 
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AESTHESIA  {Sapphics) 

Air  so  heavy  with  flower-scent  it  seems  unshaken 
motionless  and  still  for  forgotten  ages — 
birds  by  drowsy  nests  in  the  silence  dreaming, 
songless,  unruffled. 

Soothing  soft  feathers  ;  while  the  damp  moss,  yielding, 
gives  to  the  foot-tread  gentle  and  noiseless  greeting. 
Sweet  bees  pause  with  their  balanced  honey-burdens 
humming  strange  stories, 

Stories  all  golden  of  a  land  of  treasure, 
hushed  in  a  glamour  light-flecked  and  leaf -engirdled, 
where  to  senses  warmed  by  the  lingering  odour 
creeps  balmy  slumber. 

Here  shadows  deepen,  the  glowing  sun-ball  smoulders 
cloud-enshrouded,  hidden  in  heaven's  blueness  ; 
trembling  airs  breathe  vaporous  from  a  river 
silverly  quivering. 

Timeless,  toneless,  awaiting  a  magic  moment 
steals  a  ghostly  joy  all  elusively  by  : 
dim  as  incense  floating  in  mystic  garden — 
Say,  shall  we  reach  it  ? 
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ANAESTHESIA 

A  THICK  hot  smell,  sweet  and  ghastly 

And  a  white  mask  : 

Voices  that  rise  and  fall  and  rise. 

Sleep   and   rousing   and   sleep ;   horror,    thought, 

and  a  pause 
And  the  thick  dark  sweetness  that  rises  and  sinks 

and  thuds  to  one's  sick  brain,  that  fills  one's 

body. 

And  a  long  blank,  and  through  it  all  the  thick,  sickly 
dark  sweetness. 

Duration  of  time  .  .  . 
And  a  rousing,  and  a  sick  sleep,  and  a  rousing  ; 
And  a  consciousness  that  space  is  dark  and  heavy 
And  that  sense  of  time  never  ceases.  .  .  . 
Though  other  consciousness  is  void  except  for  the 
smell  and  the  deadly  faintness. 

— And  this  is  awakening  to  life,  to  days  that  are 

horrid. 
With    a   horror   within    oneself    that    one   would 

escape  but  cannot ; 
That  clings  hot  and  sweet  and  hideous  and  ghastly, 
A  poison  of  ether  that  cloys  and  satiates  : 
But  the  world  is  the  world  again. 
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WHEN  I  CAME  BACK 

When  I  came  back  the  green  had  withered, 

The  sun  looked  pale  ; 
The  hanging  leaves  of  autumn  quivered 

In  a  weary  gale. 

Within  the  house  no  step  to  welcome — 

No  voice  so  clear 
As  that  to  me  re-vivifying, 

In  memory  dear. 

Back  to  the  past  my  spirit  faded 

And,  guided  so, 
I  entered  to  the  joyous  vision 

Of  long  ago. 

The  June  flowers  sprang,  the  throstles  gurgled. 

Laburnum  shone, 
As  I  re-trod  the  happy  measure 

Of  a  day  now  gone. 

— Some  while  I  wandered  my  bright  dwelling 

That  crystal  day. 
Then  it  broke  into  air  with  a  sound  of  sighing 

And  wilted  away. 
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DESIDERIA 

Beauty  of  sweetness  in  dewy  heart  of  a  rose, 
Beauty  of  all  that  is  dear  :  O  loved  and  loving, 

0  unforgettable,  irreplaceable,  proving 
Immortal  spring  in  warm,  kind  autumn's  close  ; 
— How  often  at  the  dusk's  faint  lavender, 

The  mellow  light  swift  growing  less  and  less 

1  seem  to  hear  her  trailing  silken  dress — ■ 
Ah  well-remembered  honey  dream  of  her  ! 

Her  clear  glad  voice,  quick  calling  through  the  air, 
The  soul's  glance  mirrored  in  her  welcoming  face. 
Her  shadowy  whiteness  and  flower-fragrant  grace 
Transfusing  aU  the  day  still  lingering  there  : — 
She  in  her  pleasant  self  devised  to  make 
The  world  both  gayer  and  sadder  for  her  sake. 
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THE  SECRET 


I  won't  tell  anybody 

Ever,  will  I — 
I'll  keep  it  to  myself 

Till  I  die,  till  I  die  ; 

I  wouldn't  teU  a  mouse, 
Or  whisper  it  to  the  wind, 

But  someone  knows  already 
Who's  kind,  who's  kind  ! 
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TWO  ROSES 

Red  roses  bloomed  on  a  remembered  grave — 
They  seemed  to  love  their  dead  ; 

Beyond  there  lay  a  narrow  grassy  mound 
With  no  stone  at  the  head. 

But  one  had  visited  the  low  green  place 

With  a  bunch  of  fresh  field-flowers, 

And  stolen  as  he  passed  two  red  rose-buds 
That  it  might  not  lack  rose-bowers. 

And  I  who  knew  why  that  soft-flowering  tree 

Caressed  the  earth  beneath 
Was  glad  ;  and  dreamed  that  there  was  joy  that  day 

To  give  roses  even  in  death. 
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GREEN  ROADS 

It's  seven  miles  to  Gleadless,  says  the  writing  on 
the  wall, 
But  no  one  knows  where  Gleadless  lies,  or  which 
is  the  way  to  go  ; 
And  every  other  signpost  has  a  hand  that  points 
Moor  Hall — 
But  there's  no  hall  when  you  reach  it,  and  nothing 
there  to  show  : 
There  are  green  roads  at  the  crossways,  and  they 
lead  nowhere  at  all, 
For  what  are  Flagg  and  Ballidon  and  Gleadless 
and  Moor  Hall  ? 
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THE  VOICES 

What  Man  Said  : 

Life  is  a  battleground  of  desires,  a  brittle  bubble 
Too  frail  for  its  content : 
Where  I  am  not  there  joy  is. 

What  the  Moor-edge  Bird  Said  : 

Come,  perfect  air,  sweet  pungent  breath, 
Buoy  me  and  soothe  me. 

What  God  Said  : 

Man  has  forgotten  me  ! 
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SONNET 

{On  a  Note  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  written  shortly  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  endorsed  in  Queen  Elizabeth' s 
hand.  His  last  Letter.) 

As  soothsayers  guess  from  a  much-handled  token 

The  mood  and  nature  of  its  owner's  mind 

So  from  this  reUc  subtle  wits  might  find 

What  faiths  were  plighted   and  what   troths  were 

broken 
Most  tragic  queen,  heartsick  when  all  seemed  won, 
Precarious  issues  wrought  to  happy  ending, 
Patriots  and  lovers  and  adventurers  lending 
Half-comprehended  aid  in  the  struggle  done  ; 
— Not  yet  at  peace  you  loom  adown  the  years 
Who  should  be  joyful — and  we  hear  your  cry 
That  nothing  in  this  world,  when  one  comes  to  die, 
Was  worth  the  troubling  jor :  Paper,  give  back 
The  news  that  we  still  reap,  though  the  queen  might 

lack  ; 
So  shall  this  story  hold  less  food  for  tears ! 
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IN  THE  DALE. 

"  When  you  come  back  fro'  Indy  will  you  care  as 

much  as  I 
For    the    little    shimmering    valley    with    the   river 

running  by, 
Where    the    branches    stir    and    quiver,    and    the 

pheasants'  eggs  are  laid 
On  a  springy  patch  of  mosses  in  the  birch-trees 

metal  shade  ?  " 

"  O  it's  little  that  I  know  of  what  I'll  like  when  I 
return 

For  foreign  lips  are  sweet  to  kiss,  and  foreign  glances 
bum  ; 

But  it's  happen  not  of  pheasants'  eggs  I'll  think 
upon  that  day, 

When  I've  seen  the  Ganges  river  and  the  green- 
fledged  popinjay.  ' 

"  If  you're  thinking  to  entice  me  with  your  threat 

of  foreign  lore 
That's  not  the  way  to  make  a  lass  believe  you  any 

more  ; 
And  my  lips  are  honey-heather,  and  my  eyes  more 

black  than  sloe. 
And  I'm  courted  by  another  lad,  so  a  fause  young 

man  may  go  !  " 
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THE  INDUSTRIALISED  VALLEY 

"...    The  invisible  things  .  .  .  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  seen." 

Here  in  this  rose-garden  the  roses  grow, 

Their  dehcate  faces  show 

All  red  and  white  and  fair 

In  the  polluted  air  ; 

For  roses  live  short  time 

They  die  in  their  very  prime 

And  leave  to  the  blackened  leaf 

The  mark  of  the  world's  grief. 

And  across  by  the  railway-hne 

At  night  a  lamp  will  shine 

Suggesting  things  afar. 

The  traveller's  glittering  star  ; 

A  light  that  knows  no  shame, 

A  purifying  flame — 

A  hope  that  glimmers  and  glows 

Like  the  trembling  heart  of  a  rose. 


But  the  fiats  lie  in  between 

Their  grey  has  once  been  green. 

And  the  sulphurous  heavy  smoke 

Hangs  in  a  smothering  cloak. 

The  stream  that  was  so  fair 

Is  thickened,  its  banks  are  bare, 

And  rushes  that  grew  by  the  way 

Are  masses  of  dull  decay  ; 

This  Rother,  that  wound  and  twined 

As  if  fairy-tales  were  shrined 

In  each  peninsula  bend 

From  singing  source  to  end. 
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Retrace  it  to  its  birth, 
Trickling  through  loamy  earth 
All  fringed  with  hedgerow  tree 
You  will  see  what  the  stream  can  be  : 
It  runs  but  a  little  way 
Shaded  with  boughs  of  may 
When  the  buttercup  fields  are  seared 
Grimed  and  blackened  and  bleared  ; 
Further,  and  chimneys  stand 
In  the  heart  of  the  valley  land. 
The  works  and  furnaces  groan 
And  houses  are  soot-smirched  stone. 

Men  say  that  these  villages  thrive, 
But  the  soil  that  was  once  alive 
Is  poisoned  and  dying  in  pain — 
It  will  take  its  revenge  again  : 
From  this  unfruitful  earth 
An  unblest  race  has  birth 
Its  soul  is  filled  with  the  cry 
Of  the  pastures'  agony. 

The  roses  live  short  time, 

They  die  in  summer's  prime 

So  keep  their  beauty  chaste  and  rare 

Even  in  this  polluted  air  ; 

But  the  cruel  smoke-cloud  lies  - 

A  shadow  that  blinds  the  skies — 

It  will  gather  the  last  rose  into  its  maw. 

Next  year  will  not  see  what  this  year  saw. 

The  invisible  things,  we  are  told. 
May  be  known  by  the  things  we  behold  ; 
And  we  need  an  eye  of  faith 
To  pierce  beyond  this  death  : — 
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But  a  man  may  find  in  the  self  he  knows 

A  better  self  than  his  friends  suppose  ; 

So,  her  lovers  see,  through  this  blackened  green, 

The  Ghost  of  a  Valley  that  once  has  been. 


A  PRAYER 

When,  unstaid  Lord,  you  tread  the  world  asunder. 
When  old  delights  must  change  for  newer  wonder 
And  homely  joys  have  been, 
Save  from  the  wrack  some  glories  we  remember, 
Blossom  of  spring  and  star-shine  of  December, 
And  save  my  garden's  green  ! 
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XANADU 

The  air  is  heavy  with  a  scent  of  flowers 

All  motionless  for  still,  forgotten  hours — 

A  restlessness  which  knows  no  wakened  mood 

Stirs  but  to  breathing  growth  of  underwood  ; 

The  very  birds  droop  by  a  silent  nest 

Unruffiing  feathers  on  a  songless  breast. 

A  vaporous  mist  drifts  from  the  drowsy  river 

All  dully  sweet,  through  leaves  that  never  quiver. 

The  damp  moss  gives,  softly  and  yieldingly, 

Beneath  a  footfall  treading  noiselessly, 

And  honey-loaded  bees  hum  dreamily 

Of  worlds  where  life  is  all  a  flower  and  bee. 

Warm  to  the  sense  the  lingering  odours  creep — 
The  moon's  cloud-shrouded  in  the  heavens  deep, 
And  all  is  hushed  within  a  leafy  sorrow 
That  never  knew  an  evening  or  a  morrow  : 
Timeless  it  dwells  here  in  a  shaded  land, 
Toneless  awaiting  for  some  magic  hand 
To  make  of  silence  music  heavy-sweet, 
Elusive  harmonies  the  soul  to  greet. 
Floating  as  incense  in  that  mystic  dream 
Intangible  dim  dusks  and  paled  moonbeam. 
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LINES  FOR  A  CHILD 

Suggested  by  the  well-known  Knigktsbridge  legend,  "  Sleep's 
Driving  Gloves." 

What  stems  the  roaring  Knightsbridge  tide 

At  shut  of  night, 
And  empties  all  the  roadway  wide 

Till  morning  light  ? 

Whose  is  the  cloak  laid  over  all 

The  sleeping  town  ? 
Whose  heavy  feet  that  padding  fall 

The  streets  adown  ? 

Where  are  the  beckoning  hands  that  call, 

Softer  than  wings  of  doves  ? 
And  what  the  charm  so  magical  ? 
— Sleep's  driving  gloves. 

And  who  will  join  that  ghostly  ride  ? 

Who  tryst  will  keep 
With  the  kindest  tyrant  all  beside, 

The  conquering  Sleep  ? 
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SONG:   THE  YOUNG 

If  you  should  say  our  hopes  of  dreams  are  wrought, 

Deceptive  dreaming,  bred  fantastically, 

Giving  a  vain  ideal  of  harmony 
To  that  which  ever  is  with  dissonance  fraught  : 
If  you  should  say  our  joys  are  but  the  gleam 

Of  fitful  lightning  in  a  clouded  sky, 
Whose  passing  splendours  are  the  things  which  seem 

Real  to  the  dazzled,  undiscerning  eye  : 
If  you  should  warn  the  world  that  these  things  pass 

And  vanish  like  the  rainbows  utterly, 
Yet  we 'Id  pursue  them  but  more  faithfully 

Because  their  sands  run  swiftly  through  the  glass  ; 
We  should  seek  keenlier  for  that  dreamy  pain 

Which  makes  cold  truth  seem  false  and  hard  and 
vain  ! 
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THE  LOVED  GHOST 


In  the  grey  light, 
There  came  a  shadow, 
A  ghmmering  of  a  shadow — 
It  was  not  yet  quite  night. 

But  the  shadow  went  away. 
And  then  the  darkness  grew — 
Lightly,  away  it  flew  ; 
O  shadow,  come  to  stay  ! 

In  the  heavy  night 
When  all  the  world  lay  sleeping 
But  one  who  waked  a-weeping 
A  ghost  brought  back  the  light. 


3^ 


A  COMMON  MAN 

He  lived  and  toiled  for  many  weary  days 
Renounced  the  joys  his  soul  had  dreamed 
Followed  harsh  Duty  without  praise 
He  died  :  the  world  was  not  redeemed. 
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HALF-HOLIDAY  IN  LONDON 

How  often  in  summer-time 

When  the  city  air  is  faintly  thick  with  heat 

I  long  to  go  away 

Where  wild  birds  call  all  day, 
With  unencouraged  bluebells  at  my  feet. 


Not  to  the  pampered  south 

Whose  smile's  self-conscious  with   the  townsman's 
praise  ; 

To  no  soft,  fertile  plain 

Humid  and  rich  with  grain — 
To  no  sweet  gentle  land  where  toil  repays. 


For  me  the  rocky  edge 

Black-frowning  mile  on  mile  against  the  sky, 
Where  giant  stones  lie  hurled 
Threatening  a  heathery  world, 

And  flying  plovers  dip  and  swoop  and  cry. 


I'd  smell  the  pungent  earth. 

Thick-grown  with  bilberry  and  quickening  ling. 
Where  nature  won't  be  taught 
And  the  labourer's  set  at  naught — 

Where  bracken-fern  and  cotton-rushes  spring. 


There  where  the  brooks  are  clear, 

And  brown-mossed  pebbles  make  a  hardy  bed 

Swift-rushing  rivers  fell 

Before  the  summer  spell  ; 
The  lichens  glisten  green  and  gold  and  red. 
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Neat  dry-built  walls  divide 

The  distant  fields  for  some  great  game  of  chess, 

And  white  sheep  are  the  pawns 

Moving  on  emerald  lawns 
And  the  players  are  the  gods  of  restfulness. 

The  clouds  float  overhead, 

While,  as  on  seas,  the  colours  change  and  pass  ; 

Dark  purpling  shadows  fall 

From  wall  to  gilded  wall 
And  cast  their  shapes  along  the  moorland  grass. 

And  that's  where  I  would  be — 

Not  in  home-counties  and  half -urban  park  ; 

But  where  from  Watchill's  crown 

A  ribbony  road  runs  down 
And  Peakland  hills  lie  bleak  and  bare  and  stark. 
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TRANSLATIONS 
FOR  HELEN 

(After  Ronsard) 

When  you  are  very  old,  at  night,  with  stories  sung, 
You'll  sit  beside  the  fire,  by  candle-light,  and  spin, 
And  thinking  of  my  verse  and  all  its  imaging 
Say,    "  Ronsard  sang  of  me  when  I  was  fair  and 

young." 
Then  not  a  serving-maid  but  rubs  her  weary  eyes 
And  leaves  her  wheel  to  hear  the  tale  that  you  shall 

tell, 
For  the  magic  of  my  name  is  still  remembered  well, 
And  she  will  bless  your  name  with  praise  that  never 

dies. 
I  shall  be  laid  in  earth,  a  phantom  of  the  blest. 
There  under  myrtle  shades  I  take  my  lasting  rest  ; 
You  will  be  by  the  hearth,  a  woman  bent  and  old. 
Regretting  then  your  pride  and  all  my  wasted  love — 
Then  listen  to  my  words.  Love  now,  and  let  us  prove 
The  roses  of  to-day,  before  the  frosts  lie  cold  ! 


THE  BRIDESMAIDS'   SONG 

(Breton.     From  Balzac's  Pierrette) 

We  come  to  wish  you  joy  on  this  your  marriage  day 
Joy  also,  be  it  said. 
To  him  whom  you  have  wed. 

O  mistress,  you  are  bound  with  a  httle  golden  band 
Only  undone  by  death. 
Fast  till  your  latest  breath. 
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You'll  come  no  more  to  dance  when  we  shall  feast 
and  play, 
But  keep  your  husband's  home 
While  we  abroad  shall  roam. 

Have  you  then  understood  how  you  must  always  be 
Faithful  to  him  you  wed, 
Love  him,  as  you  have  said  ? 

Then  take  the  garlands  gay  we  bring  to  you  to-day : 
Brief  as  their  briefest  reign 
Will  pass  all  triumphs  vain. 


LYRICS 

(From  the  German  of  Heine)* 

(Song  41) 

A  king's  child  came  through  dreamland 
Her  cheeks  were  cold  and  white — 
I  found  her  under  the  lime-tree, 
In  silence  of  the  night. 

"  It  is  not  thy  crown  of  diamonds 
Nor  yet  thy  father's  throne. 
Nor  his  sceptre  of  gold  I  covet 
But  thee,  fair  child,  alone." 

"  That  may  not  be,"  she  whispered 
"  Earth  above  me  lies  deep  ; 
But  I  come  to  the  world  at  midnight, 
I,  dead  ;  and  thou,  asleep." 

*  Not  all  of  these  are  in  the  original  metre. 
F  41 


(Song  io) 

The  lotus-flower  is  troubled 
Before  the  sun's  warm  ray. 
With  drooping,  heavy  petals 
She  waits  the  close  of  day. 

The  young  moon  is  her  lover 
He  wakes  her  with  his  light  ; 
To  him  she  shyly  raises 
Her  face  of  starry  white. 

She  glows  and  blooms  and  glistens 
And  dumbly  gazes  on  high, 
And  trembling  pants  her  fragrance 
Up  to  the  moony  sky. 


<«> 


The  night  is  quiet  and  the  streets  are  still- 
Here  dwelt  my  dearest  dear  : 
She  left  the  city  long  ago 
But  yet  the  house  stands  here. 

Before  it  there  is  lingering  one 
Who  wrings  his  hands  in  pain  ; 
I  fear  the  light  of  moon  may  show 
In  him  my  face  again. 

Thou  double  self  !     Companion  pale, 
Why  mockest  thou  my  woe  ? 
This  is  the  place  where  love  was  mourned 
Long  nights,  long  years  ago. 


<8> 
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Some  rend  me  with  their  hate,  some  with  their  love — 
Some  poison  me  with  bread,  and  some  with  wine  ; 
Yet  she  who  deals  me  woe  all  other  woe  above 
Abstains  from  kind  or  cruel  act,  nor  loves  nor  hates 
nor  wots  of  aught  of  mine  ! 

Of  my  love's  eyes  I  made  a  ballad  gay. 
Of  my  love's  lips  a  merry  roundelay — 
My  love's  fair  brow,  I  wrote  an  ode  upon  it : 
Had  she  a  heart — I  could  compose  a  sonnet  ! 

<8> 

Who  loves  the  first  time,  though  it  be  in  vain, 

Receives  a  gift  divine  ; 

But  he  who  unrequited  loves  again 

— He  is  a  fool  to  pine  ! 

Even  such  a  fool  am  I,  a  second  time 

Who  love,  without  return  ; 

Sun,  moon  and  stars  all  mock  and  mock,  and  I 

Mock,  though  to  death  I  burn. 

"Say  where  is  the  love  whose  name 
Once  in  ballads  you  caressed. 
When  the  bright  enchanted  flame 
From  thy  heart  to  heaven  pressed  ?  " 

"  The  flame  has  died  away 
And  my  heart  is  sad  and  old  ; 
And  an  urn  shall  be  this  lay 
For  its  ashes  grey  and  cold." 
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(Song  45) 


In  the  rays  of  the  soft  summer  morning 
Out  into  my  garden  I  come  ; 
The  flowers  they  are  whispering  and  talking, 
But  I  am  alone  and  am  dumb. 

The  flowers  they  are  whispering  and  talking. 
With  pity  are  looking  at  me  ; 
They  murmur,  "  O  saddest  of  mortals 
How  cruel  is  our  sister  to  thee  !  " 


<8> 
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BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

PLAYS  (Outlaws,  Edge  o'  Dark,  Sealing  the  Compact, 
Corinna,  The  Case  of  Teresa,  In  the  Rector's  Study). 
Duckworth,     js.  6d.  net. 

LUCK  OF  WAR.  A  Play.  Gowans  and  Gray. 
Repertory  Series,     is.  net. 

Extracts  of  dramatic  criticisms  of  "  Edge  o'  Dark  "  and 
"Luck  of  War,"  followed  by  extracts  of  reviews  of  the 
volume  published  by  Duckworth. 

Edge  o'   Dark. 

"  A  remarkable  one  act-play  ...  as  much  frankness  as  Mr.  Stanley 
Houghton.  .  .  .  The  observation  and  sjinpathy  are  exceptional.  '  Edge  o' 
Dark  '  might  create  a  riot,  such  as  Synge's  '  Playboy  '  did." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Has  considerable  power  and  painfulness." — Morning  Post. 

"  Undoubtedly  powerful." — Daily  News. 

"  A  very  strong  little  play  .  .  .  tragic  irony  and  unadorned  style." — {H.  W. 
Nevinson)  Manchester  Guardian. 

"  A  powerful  drama  finely  acted.  .  .  .  Set  forth  with  a  simple  realism  and 
passion  that  gripped  one's  heartstrings." — TIte  Vote. 

"  Frank  and  powerful." — -Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Tragic  beauty.  The  woman  ...  is  a  figure  of  pity  and  dignity." — The 
Freewoman. 

"  I  was  much  struck  by  the  ability  of  the  work.  I  always  think,  if  anyone 
seriously  means  to  put  a  moral  case,  he  can — that  is  what  happens  in  '  Edge 
o'  Dark  "  ;  it  deals  with  the  problem  frankly,  but  certainly  in  a  serious  and 
moral  way." — Mr.  Laurence  Housman  in  an  interview  published  by  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  and  Tlie  Daily  Chronicle. 

Luck  of  War. 

..."  Humour  and  wisdom." — Times. 

..."  Unusual  merit.  .  .  .  The  subject  is  treated  with  fidelity  and  freshness." 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Pleased  us  much  with  its  naturalness  and  shrewd,  humorous  wisdom.  .  .  . 
May  all  such  cases  be  handled  as  naturally,  straightforwardly,  and  sensibly 
as  that  of  these  Midland  folk  in  Miss  Gwen  John's  play  !  "—Observer. 

"  Miss  Gwen  John  faces  the  facts  .  .  .  with  an  honesty  and  directness  which 
put  her  play  among  the  few  plays  about  the  war  which  we  can  bear  to  see. 
She  shows  us  the  position  for  what  it  is  ...  in  some  ways  piteous,  in  others 
frankly  funny,  often  no  more  than  extremely  embarrassing,  but  gradually 
working  toward  the  tolerable  truth  .  .  .  without  forced  sentiment  or  conscious 
satire.  Where  the  author,  striking  an  attitude  .  .  .  would  inevitably  have 
offended  us  .  .  .  Miss  John,  by  having  no  care  except  to  show  us  a  few  simple 
souls  faced  with  a  strange  problem,  has  risen  to  the  level  of  her  subject." — 
Evening  Standard  (J.  P. ). 

"  Pleasantly  humorous,  sympathetic  handling  of  a  painful  subject." — 
Westminster  Gazette. 
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"  Real  observation  .  .  .  and  clever  character-drawing." — Sketch. 

"  In  the  manner  in  which  the  various  characters  view  this  rather  delicate 
back-hander  by  fate  lies  the  originality,  wit,  wisdom  and  charm  of  the  piece. 
It  is  an  admirable  little  play."—"  Arkay,"  in  The  Toiler. 

"  A  fine  bit  of  work  .  .  .  sets  an  admirable  standard  .  .  .  exactly  in  the 
right  spirit  of  sound,  common  sense." — Referee. 

"  Written  with  very  careful  truth  .  .  .  somehow  the  promise  of  the  war- 
stories  that  the  soldier  was  going  to  tell  the  children  opened  up  a  vista.  ...  I 
should  hke  to  have  heard  those  stories  !  "— S.  R.  Littlewood.    Ladies'  Pictorial. 

NOTICES  OF  THE   VOLUME 

'  Half-a-dozen  modem  acting  plays  .  .  .  They  are  skilfully  written  .  .  . 
seeking  a  truer  naturalism  and  keener  insight  into  motive." — Times. 

"  One  of  the  more  interesting  recent  volumes  ..."  Corinna  "...  has  some- 
thing of  the  charm  of  a  frank  child.  .  .  .  There  is  life  in  it.  .  .  .  '  Outlaws  ' 
is  a  good  piece  of  dialogue.  ...  '  Sealing  the  Compact "...  equally  strong  and 
terse.  ...  '  Edge  o'  Dark  '  is  a  genuine  tragedy.  In  this  a  very  dramatic 
situation  is  indicated  in  a  few  lines,  half-articulate  speech  tells  more  than  clear 
analysis  could,  and  the  characters  are  alive.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
the  husband  ...  is  masterly." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  '  Corinna  '  .  .  .  the  life  of  an  impulsive  woman  saddled  with  an  ordinary 
family.  ...  'In  the  Rector's  Study,'  the  longest  of  the  plays,  shows  a  real 
if  cynical  power.  ...  'In  the  Rector's  Study  '  is  a  real  addition  to  modem 
English  drama.  Miss  John  is  completely  free  from  staginess,  and  knows  quite  a 
good  deal  about  ordinary  people  and  how  they  behave  ;  and  she  has  real  power 
to  produce  that  emotional  tension  without  which  play-going  or  play-reading 
becomes  a  weariness." — Daily  News. 

"Certainly  there  is  nothing  colourless  in  these  little  dramas.' — Westminster 
Gazette. 

"  A  clever  and  interesting  study  of  Derbyshire  peasant  life." — Referee. 

"  They  deal  with  questions  which  are  vital  and  lasting  .  .  .  two  terrible  little 
scenes  of  Derbyshire  mining  life  that  remind  one  of  Tolstoy's  '  Power  of  Dark  - 
ness  "...  one  really  moving  scene  of  a  Derbyshire  strike.  ...  '  Sealing  the 
Compact '  ...  is  conceived  with  a  natural  humanity  which  makes  its  mixture 
of  strength  and  pathos  irresistible  ...  a  reading  which  has  compelled  sympathy. 
The  writer  is  '  clever '  beyond  question.  She  wants  to  avoid  conventions  ; 
she  wants  to  shock  them  ;  and  she  succeeds.  .  .  .  Her  dialogue  is  often  fine, 
and  .  .  .  amusing." — The  Nation. 

"Miss  John  has  very  wisely  devoted  herself  to  the  construction  of  beings 
she  understands  :  she  gives  us  Derbyshire  plays  with  all  the  vigour  and  richness 
of  the  local  dialect.  In  any  case,  her  characterisation  is  natural,  her  creations 
are  never  puppets.  Her  men  and  women  act  from  impulses  which  originate 
in  the  heart.  .  .  .  These  two  plays  ['  Sealing  the  Compact '  and  '  Edge  o'  Dark  '  ] 
are  finely  conceived,  and  powerful  in  their  appeal.  .  .  .  Subtly  portrayed.  .  .  . 
She  has  made  her  actors  subservient  to  the  story  she  reveals,  and  the  com- 
bination of  construction  and  intuition  in  these  two  plays  shows  that  she  is  a 
dramatist  of  no  mean  order." — C.  M.  R.,  in  Tlie  Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

"Six  plays  written  in  a  smooth,  natural  prose  dialogue,  that  makes  its  effects 
directly  and  simply  .  .  .  make  up  Mr.  Gwen  John's  volume  .  .  .  has  a  naiveti 
and  naturalism  akin  to  that  of  the  Russian  plays.  .  .  .  They  are  significant 
in  a  way  of  their  own,  and  make  interesting  reading." — Scotsman. 

"  Mr.  John  thinks  he  is  doing  a  new  thing  in  these  five  plays  of  his.  .  .  .     What 
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he  essays  to  do,  however,  he  does  well.  But  he  is  good  simply  as  every  good 
dramatist  is  good,  because  he  can  place  something  before  us  and  make  us  feel 
its  reality,  quite  apart  from  its  being  either  old  or  new  . .  .  his  best  play  is  the  one 
most  innocent  of  .  .  .  freedom  of  speech.  ...  '  Corinna,*  a  most  entertaining 
study.  .  .  .  None  of  the  others  is  really  negligible,  and  '  Sealing  the  Compact  ' 
and  '  In  the  Rector's  Study '  arc  respectively  powerful  and  clever.  In  all  his 
studies  of  women  are  his  best  work." — Glasgow  Herald. 

..."  Grim  and  tragic  interest. .  .  .  Mr.  John  has  a  wide  tolerance  ;  he  is  a 
master  of  dialect-dialogue  ;  he  can  devise  situations  which  are  certainly  not 
anaemic." — Liverpool  Courier. 

"  Miss  Gwen  John  is  not  satisfied  with  modem  theatres  .  .  .  she  endeavours  to 
be  natural.  She  is  most  successful  in  '  Teresa,'  which  embodies  many  a 
thinking  woman's  thoughts,  and  '  The  Rector's  Study,'  wherein  the  Rector's 
wife  is  so  much  wiser  than  the  Rector.  The  idea  underlying  '  The  Outlaws  ' 
is  good.  .  .  .  Corinnas  we  have  met,  too.  ...  '  Edge  o'  Dark  '  tells  us  nothing 
that  justifies  so  revolting  a  drama.  ...  '  Sealing  the  Compact '  does  get  into 
the  psychology  of  the  man  on  strike." — To-day  and  T.  P.'s  Weekly. 

"  Well  written  throughout,  and  the  various  characters  are  limned  with  force 
and  distinctness.  The  author  is  skilled  in  the  playwright's  craft." — Publishers' 
Circular. 

"  Some  challenging  plays  .  .  .  interesting  to  those  who  know  their  Derbyshire 
.  .  .  Miss  John  shows  an  easy  and  natural  handling  of  dialogue.  .  .  .  The  two 
notable  pieces  in  the  book  are  '  Sealing  the  Compact '  and  '  Edge  o'  Dark  '  .  .  ■ 
especially  in  the  '  Edge  o'  Dark '  we  have  a  dramatic  atmosphere,  growing  in 
intensity  all  the  time.  ...  '  Sealing  the  Compact "...  has  an  atmosphere 
ti  at  never  loses  its  poignant  oppression  ...  it  is  the  thing  that  we  like  best. 
'  Corinna  '  is  a  study  ofia  temperament.  ...  In  '  The  Case  of  Teresa  '  we  have 
the  revolt  of  a  daughter. ...  'In  the  Rector's  Study  '  is  a  subject  and  a  method 
that  might  be  suitable  in  a  novel.  .  .  .  Yet,  despite  all  our  criticism,  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  plays,  makes  most  interesting  reading." — Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph. 

"  '  Plays  '  is  the  modest  title  .  .  .  Miss  John  ...  is  of  Welsh  descent,  and  her 
little  dramas  should,  therefore,  appeal  to  our  readers,  quite  apart  from  their 
intrinsic  merit.  But  that  merit  is  itself  considerable,  and  we  have  read  .  .  . 
with  appreciative  interest.  Miss  John  has  had  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  and 
histrionic  experience  and  two  of  the  plays  .  .  .  have  already  been  published 
serially.  .  .  .  Though  she  never  shocks  the  proprieties,  she  is  plain  and 
direct  ...  no  halo  of  romance  and  no  trimmings.  This  is  a  great  merit  in 
any  author,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  charms  of  these  productions. 
'  Sealing  the  Compact '  is  a  most  pathetic  piece.  ...  If  this  little  drama 
were  staged  there  would  be  many  a  tear-dimmed  eye  in  the  audience.  '  In  the 
Rector's  Study.'  .  .  .  There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  this  play,  and  the 
characters  are  vividly  delineated.  '  Outlaws  '  is  a  powerful  conception,  so,  too, 
is  '  Edge  o'  Dark  '  .  .  .  which  occasioned  a  great  stir  in  the  district  when  it 
first  appeared." — Western  Mail. 

"  We  think  it  right,  as  Derbyshire  men,  to  protest  against  this  play.  .  .  . 
'  Edge  o'  Dark,'  which  is  published  in  this  month's  English  Review,  was,  in  our 
opinion,  rightly  banned  by  the  Censor.  ...  It  is  a  pity  such  a  play  should 
have  been  written  .  .  .  We  express  no  opinion  on  its  dramatic  quality.  It 
is  doubtless  vividly  written  .  .  .  too  vividly  to  be  pleasant." — Derbyshire 
Times. 
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